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Montague House for a few hours at stated intervals, and that
was all. Once when Charlotte was ill and unable to go to
Blackheath, Caroline had the temerity to go to Warwick
House to see her. Enheartened by bringing off this move
successfully, she made up her mind to repeat it, but Lady de
Clifford warned the Prince what was afoot, and in a blast of
indignation he wrote that: "In the regulations laid down and
transmitted by His Majesty to the Princess it is precisely defined
that she is not to visit her daughter at Warwick House, that
house being considered as part of Carlton House. Charlotte's
illness, which prevented her from going to her mother at
Blackheath, was a case not foreseen, and was sufficient reason
for relaxation in this particular instance. But as my daughter
has been for some time able to go about again5 that pretext
must no longer remain, and I cannot assent to the Princess
visiting at Warwick House on any other grounds."
Caroline had, in 1806, a new if rather dreary interest in
life, in the arrival in England of her mother, the old gossiping
Duchess with whose humours Lord Malmesbury used to
contend. Her husband had been killed at the battle of Jena,
and she, a sad derelict of seventy, thrown out of Europe by
the Napoleonic upheaval, had drifted over to England. At
first she stayed with Caroline at Blackheath, but afterwards
wTent into lodgings near Charing Cross, where, when Charlotte
Campbell went one day to see her, she found her sitting in
the middle of a dirty and nearly empty room, with a few
common chairs against the wall and a few filthy lamps on
the sideboard. There sh^.. sat day after day, shut up with
one Lady-in-waiting and those depressing lamps. "I have
nothing to love; no one loves me!" was her lament.
But a fugitive happiness came her way: the Prince asked
her to dinner at Carlton House. When Caroline was with
her mother one day, she obliquely announced the news to
her daughter.
"Madame de Haeckle," said the Duchess to her attendant
lady, "you may have a day to yourself on Wednesday next,
for the Prince has invited me to dine at Carlton House."
Caroline was dumbfounded. If her mother dined with the
Prince it amounted to a tacit approval on her part of his
treatment of Caroline, of which fact the Prince was naturally
aware. In the dingy room at Charing Cross there was, for
a few moments, complete silence. Then the Duchess turned
and asked Caroline, "Do you think I should be carried
upstairs on my cushion?"